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1929. The National Galvanized Sheet Makers' Association, revived
in 1922, was joined by all producers.
The failure of association schemes in the igao's was influenced
by district jealousies and the desire for excessive compensation.
Agreements only gained ground as an alternative to bankruptcy.
2. BRITISH COMBINATIONS
When the iron industry concentrated on the coalfields an increase
in the scale of organization became necessary. Large blast furnaces
do not use as much coke or as many men per ton as small furnaces,
and similarly large mills possess technical economies. Technical
integration is vital for low costs of production, particularly for the
full exploitation of fuel economies. In the steel industry heavy
capital costs and the desire to ensure the supply of raw materials
also stimulate combination and amalgamations are better able to
face the expense of new plant. Unfortunately, plants in Britain were
not favourably situated for cost-reducing integration.
The development of combination and integration may, however,
be traced as follows:
Up to the iSyo's there was a rapidly growing number of separate
undertakings in the British iron and steel industry, but there was
also a growth in tKe normal size of industrial unit, and as it became
larger there was a tendency towards the concentration of productive
power in a smaller number of plants. Owing to the quasi laisser-faire
development of the British iron and steel industry, however, the
movement towards vertical integration, whilst clearly traceable,
was slow in growth. A process of aggregation was, however, under
way in Cleveland and Sheffield, under the influence of outstanding
men like H. D. Pochin, Charles Markham, Tom Vidkers, John
Brown and Charles Cammell. A transfer of plants was occurring
from up-country to the shores of tidal water. Before the end of the
igth century firms began to extend forwards and backwards to
'secure administrative and commercial economies. The establish-
ments brought under common control were not, however, necessarily
the most suitable.
In the decade prior to 1914 the tendency to combination was not
marked. In 1903, in fact, pig iron firms were pig iron makers only,
and even in 1909 steel firms were not engaged in pig iron making.
Amalgamations were, however, being organized under the stimulus
of growing foreign'competition, e.g. Stewards and Lloyds (1902)
and Baldwins (a combination of galvanized sheet makers).